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ORDEAL BY 
FROST 

Keeping warm in the coldest 
spot on Earth 

Last A-iigiist the twelve scientists at the Antarctic Research 
Station, Vostok, experienced the coldest weather ever recorded 
on Earth. For several days the temperature was minus 88J 
degrees Centigrade, or 191 degrees of frost on the Fahrenheit 
scale! That was terrible enough, but to add to the ordeal 
their main diesel generator cracked, leaving them dependent 
for light and warmth on the inadequate output of a spare 
generator. Then they found that the crack could not be 
repaired because there was not enough oxygen for the welding 
unit. The grim adventure that followed has now been related 
in Soviet Weekly by the chief of the Research Station, Vasily 
Sidorov. 


After a short conference the 
^ Russian scientists decided that 
there was only one hope. They 
recalled that before the Winter 
had set in, a supply plane had 
dropped an oxygen cylinder which 
.lad broken away from its para¬ 
chute and buried itself in the 
snow. At the time they had 
plenty of oxygen, so after digging 
a pit 13 feet deep, they had given 
up trying to recover the cylinder. 
They had merely marked the place 
with a tarpaulin in case of emer¬ 
gency. Now the emergency had 
certainly arrived! 

The missing cylinder was over a 
mile from their station, and it 
seemed impossible to reach it in 
such weather. However, in the 
bitter darkness of the Antarctic 
Winter, they managed by the light 
of torches to stretch a guide rope 
to the spot. Anything that would 
burn was carried there-^-provi¬ 

sion boxes, rags, spare clothes. 


used oil; and there, by the light 
and warmth of the fire, they 
pitched a tent over the pit and 
began digging. 

After 30 hours of strenuous 
work they reached a depth of 50 
feet; but still there was no sign 
of the buried cylinder. Gloomily, 
they began to think of the grim 
prospect of Winter with only the 
emergency generator to keep them 
alive—if that were possible. 

Suddenly there came a shout 
from the bottom of their shaft. 
The two men there had found the 
end of the rope that had attached 
the cylinder to the parachute. 
Digging eight feet farther down 
with renewed energy and renewed 
hop^s, they at last hauled it out, 
and groped their way with it along 
the guide rope back to the huts. 
There, thanks to the oxygen, they 
were able to repair the diesel 
generator and get it whirring into 
welcome activity. 


A new arena holding 14,000 spectators is now being built at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It has a wonderful sliding roof, 415 feet 
in diameter, which opens or shuts at the touch of a button. The 
men on it are removing the Jacks which held the scaffolding 
during the construction. 



Looking like flies on a ceiling 




POPULAR PAIR 



RESCUED AFTER THREE DAYS AND 
NIGHTS IN THE WATER 


Not long ago a plane touched 
down at Gan, the R.A.F. Maldivc 
Islands’ staging post in the Indian 
Ocean. That is an everyday occur¬ 
rence, of course, but in this case 
the aircraft brought the story of 
an almost miraculous rescue. 

On board was a 21-ycar-old 
fisherman named Musa Hussein, 
who, some weeks previously, had 
set sail with a friend for a day’s 
fishing. A storm blew them off 
their course, and carried them 
helplessly into the middle of the 
Bay of Bengal. There a storm 


capsized and sank their little craft, 
and the friend was drowned. 

For three days and three nights, 
a thousand miles from the nearest- 
land, Musa Hussein kept himself 
afloat, growing steadily weaker. 

He would certainly have 
perished but, entirely by chance, 
he was spotted from the deck of 
a small German freighter and 
taken to Penang in Malaya, 2,000 
miles from his home. It took him 
six weeks to get there; the R.A.F. 
restored him to his wife and little 
son in six hours. 


When an elephant 
dies in the wilds 


wild elephants bury their dead 
under foliage torn from nearby 
trees; this, at any rate, is a prac¬ 
tice that has been witnessed in 
Northern Rhodesia. Not long 
ago, when an elephant was shot 
after leading raids on village 
gardens, a scout of the Game De¬ 
partment saw other elephants 


return to the body and repeatedly 
try to lift it to its feet. Then 
they knocked trees down to make 
a clearing, and completely covered 
the dead animal with branches. 

A similar funeral rite has been 
reported from another part of the 
country, where an elephant was 
shot after raids on banana planta¬ 
tions. 


Julia Lockwood will again 
play the part of Peter Pan 
when this annual favourite is 
produced in London this 
Christmas. Here we see her 
(above) with John Mills' 
daughter Juliet, who will be 
appearing as Wendy. 


LEABINU 

SEAGULL 

GHASEG 

The seagulls have a friend in 
Corporal Harry Corbett of the 
R.A.F. at Kinloss, Morayshire. 
His unusual and important job is 
to persuade the flocks to leave the 
runways, where they could cause 
serious damage, and perhaps loss 
of life when aircraft are taking off 
or landing. 

“Leading Seagull Chaser’’ Cor¬ 
bett, as his friends call him, works 
in the control tower, but every 
now and then has to leave his 
desk, jump into a Land Rover, 
and shoo the gulls away. Some¬ 
times they are obstinate and he 
has to use a type of banger, but he 
is proud of never having harmed 
a single seagull. Indeed, in driv¬ 
ing them from the runways, he 
saves many birds from injury. 
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One of the keen 
bee-keepers of 
Sutton East 
County Mixed 
Secondary 
School, Surrey, 
holds up a fine 
honey com b 
produced in the 
school hives. 


DIALER 
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Oleaning yp the oradle 
of the Gommons 


FOR REAL LIFE ADVENTURE 


mi 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


OOR HOl^^ELAIG 


PAPERMBNT 

A full-page scented advertise¬ 
ment for a new kind of mint- 
flavoured , garden peas appeared 
recently in a South Shields news- 
A primitive stone bridge paper. It was printed with ink 
at Wycoller, Lancashire eontaining a mint aromatic. 


MEWS FaOH 


EVERY WHERE 


SOS on the Ml 


The new London-Birmingham 
Motorway, the famous Ml,-is now 
just over a year old—it was 
opened 2nd November, 1959—and 
the Automobile Association has 
compiled some "birthday statistics. 

During the year something like 
5,000,000 vehicles used the road, 
and 13,500 of them broke down. 
That, at least, was the total num¬ 
ber of S O S calls received by the 
A.A. Control Centre near Newport 
Pagnell. This figure represents an 
average of nearly 40 breakdowns 
a day, but, said an A.A. spokes¬ 


man, " It does not mean that the 
stresses of Motorway driving are 
beyond the British family car; 
wh.at it does show is that Ml will 
very quickly disclose any slight 
defect which has escaped routine 
maintenance.” 

From a safety point of view he 
added: “ Mile for mile, and con¬ 
sidering the enormous volume of 
traffic which uses the Ml daily, it 
is undoubtedly one of the safest 
roads in Britain and compares 
more than favourably with similar 
roads in other countries.” 


Hence the statues. William Pitt 
the Younger (1759-1806) is there in 
marble making a speech. He looks 
very aristocratic with his new nose. 
His father was that William Pitt 
(1708-1778) who became the Earl 
of Chatham and the founder of 
Britain's Empire. 

When Pitt the Elder went to 
the Lords little William was seven 
years old and a boy prodigy. He 
exclaimed when told his father 
had become a peer; “I am glad 
that I am not the eldest son. I 


ranging from Alfred defeating the 
Danes in a storm off Swanage in 
A.D. 877 to Queen Anne giving 
royal assent to the Act of Union 
with Scotland in 1707. 

The statues need a little more 
explanation. The great buildings 
at Westminster where Parliament 
sits were created as a royal 
palace. They remain so, although 
no sovereign has lived there 
regularly since Henry VIII. 

After the death of that monarch 
in 1547 the chapel was given to 
the Commons and it was in this 
building, until the fire of 1834, 
that many of the great struggles 
of our parliamentary history took 
place. In the process some of our 
greatest British statesmen emerged. 
Hampden, Eliot, and Pyrh 
resisted the ‘‘Divine Right” of the 
Stuart monarchs here. The great 
figures of American and French 
revolutionary times—Pitt, Burke, 
and others—made their great ora¬ 
tions on this site. 


want to speak in the House of 
Commons, like Papa.” 

Henry Grattan (1746-1820), the 
one with the new finger, was a 
great Irish patriot. He learned the 
art of public speaking by going 
put into Windsor Forest and 
making speeches to imaginary 
audiences. His landlady took this 
much to heart. “What a sad 
thing it is,” she would say, “ to see 
the poor young gentleman all day 
talking to somebody he calls Mr. 
Speaker, when there’s no speaker 
about the place except himself.” 

Lord Falkland (1610-1643) was a 
major figure in the struggles 
between Charles I and Parliament 
and died fighting for his king, but 
is today pointed out as “the man 
with. the broken spur.” The 
statue presents him as a fine 
soldierly figure in uniform. 

During the famous fight put up 
by Mrs. Pankhurst and her sup¬ 
porters for “votes for women,” 
nearly 50 years ago, a suffragette 
(from suffrage, meaning the right 
to vote) chained herself to the 
feet of Falkland’s statue. • 

• In the effort to release the 
woman one of ' Falkland’s spurs 
was broken—a remarkable tribute 
to the vigour of the suffragette’s 
resistance. The spur has never 
been replaced: in its broken form 
it has been left as a memorial to 
those stirring times. 


Tape-recorded Christmas mes¬ 
sages from mothers, wives, and 
sweethearts are to be sent to 
1,100 officers and men in the 
Royal Navy’s Far Eastern Fleet. 

JUST FANCY 

Fire engines manned by wizards, 
skeletons, clowns, and harlequins 
arrived on the scene of a fire at 
Long Island, New York. The 
firemen were holding a fancy 
dress party at their station when 
the alarm sounded. 

Qantas, the Australian air fine, 
has celebrated its 40th birthday. 
It began with £6,000 and two 
biplanes,' and now looks forward 
to ten-hour supersonic flights from 
Sydney to London. 

Coloured posters showing scenes 
in Britain are to brighten the huts 
of Australia’s Antarctic research 
stations. 

A wooden chalet in which 
Charles Dickens wrote some of his 
novels has been bought by 
Rochester Council. It is to be 
rebuilt in the city’s museum. 


THEY SAY.. . 

Jt would be a sad day for Britain 
if preservation of the past 
were regarded as a more important 
principle than building for the 
future. 

Sir William Halford, President, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


“ They’ve given Billy Pitt a new nose and Grattan a nice new fin¬ 
ger,” said the policeman, “ but they’ve left Falkland’s spurs alone.” 

We were standing in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster. It covers 
the exact site of St. Stephen’s Chapel, formerly the chapel royal of 
the old Palace of Westminster, which was used from 1547 until 
1834 as the meeting place of the House of Commons. The chapel, 
ounded by Edward I, was destroyed, with most of the old palace, 
by the disastrous fire of 1834. 

St. Stephen's Hull, then, can be called the cradle of our modern 
House of Commons, and it stands opposite the east end of West¬ 
minster Abbey. It has just been Overhauled, hence the policeman’s 
remarks quoted above. 

^UR M.P.s have not used St. 

Stephen’s since the 1834 fire, 
after which a new chamber was 
built for them in another part of 
the palace. For 120 years it has 
been used as a treasure-house, 
filled with fine wall paintings and 
statues. 

It is perhaps the part of the 
palace buildings (except Big Ben) 
which the public knows best, for 
when the House is sitting visitors 
usually wait there until room can 
be found for them in the public 
galleries to hear the debates. 

When Parliament adjourned for 
its usual three months’ break last 
Summer, St. Stephen’s was taken 
over by skilled craftsmen and 
artists and given a thorough over¬ 
haul. Some of the wall paintings 
had deteriorated. Now they have 
been retouched. Chips in some 
of the statues have been repaired. 

The wall paintings, or murals, 
were completed in 1927. They 
depict “The Building of Britain” 

—scenes from British history 


'People to People Week, 
organised to make overseas visitors 
and residents in Britain feel more 
at home, will be held from 20th 
to 26th November by the Interna¬ 
tional Friendship League. 

PRESENT FOR PRINCE 

A rugby football for Prince 
Charles was presented to Prince 
Philip when he opened the new 
Grammar Technical School at 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 

Many school forests have been 
established in West Germany to 
teach children how trees grow and 
how to look after them. 


SCHOOL BEE-KEEPER 
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MEASURED TREAD 


Adreriiser’s Anfiouncement 



How far does a postman walk 
on his round ? One way of 
finding out is with a dimen- 
surator, being used here by 
a G.P.O. official in London. 

mim mmf 

A special breathing apparatus 
urgently, needed for a child polio 
patient has been flown from 
Britain to Rhodesia in 24 hours, 
thanks to a combined effort by the' 
R.A.F. and the Royal Rhodesian 
Air Force. 

Early one morning a jet Can¬ 
berra took off from Wyton, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, and in the evening 
reached Nairobi. There the life¬ 
saving equipment was taken 
aboard a R.R.A.F. plane, which 
delivered it to the polio centre at 
Salisbury at 8 a.m. the following 
morning. 


Girl train-spotter 
wins pri^e 

A girl train-spotter—13-year-old 
Frances Jones of Leyton, London 
—has won second prize in the 
junior section of Eastern Region’s 
popular Progress Chasers Compe¬ 
tition. 

Hundreds of schoolchildren took 
part in the contest, which was for 
written reports' of railway modern¬ 
isation work they had seen while 
travelling on the Great Eastern 
Line. 


Music for Saint 
GecUia 

Ne.xt Tuesday,'22nd November, 
is a great day in the musical calen¬ 
dar. It IS the day of St. Cecilia, 
the patron saint of music, and has 
long been an occasion for musical 
celebration. It is an occasion, too, 
that has been honoured by many 
famous composers and poets. 

Purcell wrote music for a St. 
Cecilia’s Day Festival as long ago 
as 1683. Four years later John 
Dryden wrote his Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, which was after¬ 
wards set to music by Handel. 
The poet is said to have been so 
impressed by the subject that he 
sat up all night to finish it. 

In London, a St. Cecilia’s Day 
service v/as held for many years 
in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street; 
now it regularly takes place in St. 
Sepulchre’s on Holborn Viaduct, 
the church which has a special 
memorial chapel dedicated to 
musicians. The service at St. 
Sepulchre's next Tuesday will be 
followed in the evening by a con¬ 
cert at the Royal Festival Hall in 
the presence of the Queen Mother. 

The celebrations in London are 
only part of those to be held all 
over the country on this date. St. 
Cecilia’s Day is a national occa¬ 
sion, not only for the enjoyment 
of music but also for the-help 
given to distressed musicians 
through the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund, to which the proceeds of 
the day’s events are devoted. 


New oil refinery 

A huge new oil refinery has 
been opened by Prince Philip at 
Milford Haven.. Pembrokeshire. 
Built for Esso at a cost of over 
£18,000,000, it will eventually be 
able to deal with four and a half 
million tons of crude oil a year. 

Big tankers from the Middle 
East will bring the crude oil to the 
jetty, where it will begin a journey 
of 21 miles round the refinery. 
From the tankers it will be 
pumped through a 36-inch pipeline 
to storage tanks, and after the re¬ 
fining processes it will be piped 
back to the jetty, there to be 
shipped by smaller tankers to 
various ports up and down the 
1 west coast of Britain. 


SKUNK ON DECK 



OUf eHeATMlW StItIM 

M9 THERM’S 
TIME ROCKET 



Alphonse the skunk is the new mascot of the destroyer H.M.S. 
Saintes.- His scent-glands were removed before he signed on. 


PART 4 

“ \i^HERE to now ? ” said Bill eagerly. 

“ Birmingham,’* replied Mr. Therm. 

“ Oh, we have an aunt who lives there ? ” cried Pat. 

“I don't think we’ll be calling on her for tea,” said 
Mr. Therm with a twinkle, ” you see it’s 1777 where 
we're going, and your aunt isn’t born yet.” 

“Walt till I tell her ! ” laughed Pat. 

“ Come along,” said Mr. Therm, “ let’s be off, or you’ll 
be late for your own tea. Now then, hold tight.” 

Mr. Therm climbed into the pilot’s seat, and moved the 
controls. There was a subdued hum, and the great 
rocket quivered. 

When it came to rest, the children found themselves 
in an old-fashioned office, lit by oil-lamps, with papers 
written In beautiful copper-plate handwriting every¬ 
where, and tiny windows. 

Sitting at a desk was a middle-aged man, writing with 
a quill pen. 

“Who’s that ? ” whispered Pat. 

“That's Mr. Matthew Boulton. He and the famous 
James Watt own a big factory here. This 1$ his office.” 

“ What’s this got to do with gas ? ” said Bill. 

“ Ssh,” cautioned Mr. Therm, “ you’ll see in a moment, 

I think 1 arrived a minute or two early.” 

There was a knock at the door, and a young man 
was shown in. When he saw Mr. Boulton he took off his 
hat, and held it nervously in his hands. 

“ Ah, Mr. Murdoch, I bid you welcome,” said Mr. 
Boulton, “ 1 hear fine things about your skill In our 
profession.” 

The young man was very shy, and he answered Mr. 
Boulton’s questions in a hesitant Scots burr. 

The children realised that the young man wanted 
a job, but it was obvious to them that he wasn't making 
a very good impression on Mr. Boulton. 

“ He seems so nice,” said Pat sadly. 

“ Oh, I hope he gets a job,” added Bill. 

But he seemed to get more and more nervous, and 
Boulton was obviously impatient. Suddenly the young 
man’s hands shook so that he dropped his hat on the floor. 

To everyone’s surprise, it fell with the most tremendous 
crash on the ground, and Mr. Boulton started from his 
desk with amazement. 

“ Did your hat make that noise ? ” he asked Murdoch 
with disbelief. 

Poor Murdoch was crimson with embarrassment. 

“Well, you see, sir I—I—I made it myself, on my 
lathe. It’s made of wood.” 

THE children laughed so much that Mr. Therm had to 
■ frown warningly at them. 

“ Oh, poor Mr. Murdoch,” whispered Pat, “ now he’ll 
never get a job.” 

But Mr, Boulton was delighted with the hat. 

“ Any man who can make a wooden hat, and wear it 
is a man after my own heart,” he said, “ I’ll engage you.” 
Two years later he said to Murdoch, “ Will you be the 
manager of my Cornwall factory at a salary of twenty 
shillings a week ? ” 

“ Done,” said Murdoch, and the two men shook hands. 


Mr. Therm, in his wonderfut Time Rocket, has been 
taking Bill and his sister Pat on a tour of millions of years 
to see the whole wonderful story of gas from its beginnings 
to prehistoric times. Last week, they looked in on a Tudor 
coat mine, end at London in the eighteenth century . . 




The children were still laughing when Mr. Therm took 
them back to the Time Rocket. 

“ Who was Mr. Murdoch,” asked Bill. 

“ William Murdoch—one of Britain’s greatest In¬ 
ventors who helped to make our country the greatest 
In the world. He was the man who invented gas lighting.” 

“ How did he do that ? ” asked Pat. 

“ Let’s go and see,” said Mr, Therm, 

They found themselves on a Scottish hillside, where 
Murdoch—younger than when they’d seen him last— 
was minding his father’s cows. 

“ What’s he doing near that cave ? ” said Bijl. 

AS they came nearer they saw that young Murdoch 
^ was taking coal out of a seam that was almost on 
the surface and putting it on a bonfire. 

“While he was keeping warm he discovered that 
the vapour that comes from heated coal will burn as well,” 
explained Mr. Therm. “The vapour is what we call 
coal gas.” 

“ When did he first use it for lighting ? ” asked Bill. 

“ In 1792 he lighted his office at Redruth with gas,” 
said Mr. Therm, “ but the first public use was probably 
in 1802 when Murdoch used the gas to light up the 
Birmingham faaory in celebration of the Peace of 
Amiens.” 

“ When did It first come Into the streets ? “ asked Pat. 

“Well, Pall Mall was lit by gas lamps In 1807 and 
Westminster Bridge in J8I3.” 

“ Ooh,” said Pat, remembering her English class 
at school, “ you mean that Wordsworth composed that 
lovely poem by gaslight ? ” 

“That’s a nice idea,” laughed Mr, Therm, “but he 
wrote that a few years before.” 

” Oh, pity,” said Pat. 

“ Come on,” said Mr. Therm, “ we’re off again.” 

They arrived in a bustling street, with hansom cabs 
clopping past, sober men in mutton chop whiskers 
and tall hats walking sedately with 
their crinolined wives. And over 
all the scene the cheery glow of gas 
lamps. 

“ London in the I880's,” said 
Mr. Therm, “ the world of Charles 
Dickens, when gas lighting was at its 
height.” 

The two children watched spell¬ 
bound. 

“ Oh, Mr. Therm,” exclaimed 
Pat, "you can practically expect 
Tiny Tim at any moment ! ” 

” Where to next ? ” asked Bill. 

“ I think next week we’ll go and 
have a look at a modern coal mine, 
and then see how gas gradually came 
to be used in so many other ways.” 

“ Gosh, how super ! ” said the 
two children together. 

MORE NEXT WEEK 


Issued by the Cas Council. 


MN’T FORGET THE PRIZE COMPETTTm 


If you rearrange these jumbled letters ... CHRDOMU 
.. , you will find they spell a word in the story above. 

When you have discovered what it is, explain in your own way (on a postcard, please, 
and in not more than fifty words !) what you think this word has to do with gas. 

Add your full name, address and age, then post the card to : 

Mr. Therm’s Time Rocket Competition No. 4, 

Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three best entries he receives by 
Friday, 25th November ; neatness and age will be taken into account In the judging. 
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Booty likes eating and 
Gladys likes cooking 
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‘Booty Mole and Gladys Welsh 
Rarebit, who begin their ad¬ 
ventures in Associated-Redif¬ 
fusion’s Small Time on 12th 
December, might only have been 
characters in a book, instead of 
personalities on TV. 

They owe their promise of 
screen fame to a literary agent 
who was sent the stories and 
drawings by two young women, 
Mrs. Jane Johnson and Mrs. Joan 
Reed, who work in the drawing- 
office of a government ministry. 
Liking Booty and Gladys very 
much, he passed them on to 
“A.R.” Children’s TV Chief, John 
Rhodes. 

“The very thing for TV!” said 
John. “What wonderful puppets 
they would make! ” 

It happened he had just met a 
young puppeteer, Joyce Holloway, 


from New Zealand. She, too, was 
charnTed with the idea. So the 
stories were specially re-written 
for TV while Joyce was making 
Booty and Gladys as you see them 
in the picture. 

■ Booty is a West-country Mole. 



Gladys Welsh Rarebit and Booty Mole 


His favourite hobby, apart from 
sleeping and dreaming, is eating 
the scrumptious fruit cakes that 
Gladys makes. 

Two not-so-good characters pop 
up from time to time. Fergie 
McFerret is a bit of a cheat. He 
is a Cockney, really, 
’ but pretends to be 
' Scottish, having 
found a scrap of old 
tartan lining in a 
raincoat. He wears it 
like a kilt. Willie 
Weasel, his partner in 
crime, sneezes at 
wrong moments and 
makes lots of mis- 
takes. McFerret 
would do better with¬ 
out him—or worse— 
depending on which 
way you look at it. 


LITTLE LAURA IS JUST 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 

But she gets into plenty of scrapes 

J^OBODY quite like Little Laura 
has been seen before on TV. 

She makes her bow in B.B.C. 

Junior TV this Wednesday in the 
first of six fortnightly cartoon 
films written and drawn by V. H. 

Drummoiid, a well-known writer 
and illustrator of children’s books. 

She is an old-fashioned, rather 
Victorian little girl living in a big 
city with a wide river running 
through it. Her chief friends are 
a small boy called Billie Gustie 
and a policeman by the name of 
Grebo who wears an unusual uni¬ 
form. Grebo comes to her rescue 
when she gets into various scrapes. 

V. H. Drummond knows what 
young people like. A book of his. 



PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


Learn to swim in your front room 


JjEARN to swim without getting 
wet? Anyway, we can try. 
A.T.V. begins a regular swimming 
course in Seeing Sport next Mon¬ 
day, when the cameras will be set¬ 
up at Ironmonger Lane Baths, 
London, for the first lesson by 
Roger Burrell, National Swimming 
Association coach. 

There will be four lessons in 



Perfect 

Xmas 

Present 



One of 4 brand new books in the 
new 1961 range of Fleetway 
Annuals. 80 pages—all in two 
colours. Fascinating puzzles— 
simple toys to make—party and 
nursery garnes to play—pictures 
to colour. The perfect' present 
for all boys and girls aged 5 to 
8 . and wonderful value ! 


At all newsagents 
and bookstalls NOW! 

★ FREE colour folder 
giving full details 
of the latest 
Fleelway Annuals 
from your newsagent 
or bookseller. 


JACK AND JILL 
GAMES AND 
PUZZLES BDOK 




Price applies to U,K. only- 


all, spread over the winter 
months, so that young viewers will 
have a good training in the rudi¬ 
ments by the time next Summer’s 
holidays come round. 

With Peter Lloyd as commen¬ 
tator, Mr. Burrell will have a class 
of about six boys and girls. The 
first programme, 1 hear, will be 
divided into three parts: (a) Learn¬ 
ing to trust the water to support 
you; (b) Breast stroke, first stage; 
and (c) Elementary diving. 

Needless to say, for this open¬ 
ing lesson, the cameras will stay 
at the shallow end! 


Eurovision 
visit to 
Cologne Zoo 

(Cologne Zoo, one of the most 
modern on the Continent, will 
be brought to B.B.C. Junior TV 
by Eurovision next Tuesday. Zoo 
Director Dr. Wilhelm Windecker 
will be showing James Fisher 
round the vast new paddocks 
which have been added to the 
already extensive gardens. 

The additions were recently 
thrown open to the public to 
celebrate Cologne Zoo’s 100th 
anniversary. 

Dr. Windecker was a prisoner- 
of-war in Scotland during most of 
World War II. 


FROM RAW TIMBER TO 
FINISHED GLIDER 


H'OH winds in .Yorkshire will 
prevent gliding demonstra¬ 
tions the B.B.C. had planned for 
their Soaring in Sail Planes in 
Junior TV next Tuesday. 

. “At the rate the gales are blow¬ 
ing,” an official told me, “we 
might find ourselves over the Con¬ 
tinent in next to no time!” 

The programme will now take 
the form of a visit to a sail plane 
factory at Kirby Moorside, in the 
Vale of Pickering. Viewers will 
see the entire process of glider 
construction, from the raw timber 
to the finished product. 

The commentator will be 
Geoffrey Wheeler, who acted as 
guide in L Pilot, B.B.C. Junior 
TV’s flying series last Summer. 



Geoffrey Wheeler 


Mrs. Easter and the Stork, won 
him the Library Association’s 
Kate Greenaw'ay Medal for child¬ 
ren’s illustration in 1957. 

Kate Greenaway, who lived 
from 1846 to 1901, was noted foi 
her delightful drawings of children, 

INTO ACTION 
WITH THE 
DRAGOONS 

^UBREY Feist is one of the 
favourite writers in B.B.C. 
Children's Hour, and a new ad¬ 
venture serial by him is something 
of an event. So you can look 
forward to the start this Wednes¬ 
day of The Grey Cockade, an 
historical thriller set in 1793, the 
year when the new French Repub¬ 
lic declared war on England and 
Holland. 

The first episode deals with 
Major Oliver March, of the 27th 
Light Dragoons, as he prepares 
to go with his regiment overseas. 
Major March is played by John 
Glen. Oddly enough, the part ol 
Jannice March, the major’s wife, 
is played by actress Carol March, 
Geoffrey Wincott and Noel Dry- 
den appear respectively as Colonel 
Moubray and Cornet Spicer. 

SUCCESS FOR THE 
YOUNG DRESS 
DESIGNERS 

‘Y'outh continues to carry off the 
Honours in B.B.C. television’s 
Girl in Calico dress designing 
series on Thursdays. Following 
16-year-old Linda McCredie’s 
spectacular success in the first 
programme, 17-year-old Gillian 
Hodgson of Redcar came top oul 
of 5,000 entries in the second. On 
3rd November, Janie Marden was 
seen wearing the made-up version 
of the raincoat Gillian designed. 

Gillian is a student of Middles¬ 
brough College of Art. 


Building their 
own Abbey 

p’oR 21 years now, Benedictine 
monks have been building an 
Abbey in Prinknash, on a western 
slope of the Cotswolds overlook¬ 
ing the city of Gloucester. In 
B.B.C. television’s Sunday Special 
this week Father Patrick McEnroe 
will take viewers on a tour of ex¬ 
ploration. The monks will be 
seen at work. 


America can see our programmes 
within two hours of screening 

Telerecorded programmes, in 
Britain can be seen in Ameri¬ 


can homes only two hours later— 
by clock reckoning. Bernard 
Marsden, A.T.V.’s Assistant Tech¬ 
nical Controller, showed how this 
comes about in a recent lecture, 
Electronics at Work, to 2,000 
senior schoolchildren in the Royal 
Festival Hall, London 


“Three years ago,” said Mr. 
Marsden, “commercial jet flight 
and videotape simultaneously 
revolutionised travel and tele¬ 
vision. Now we can put on video¬ 
tape an eyent that took place in 
England at 3 p.m., load it on a 
jet, and then fly it to America. At 
5 p.m. American time, on the 
same afternoon, the event can be 
screened in New York.” 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK BEHIND 
ROVER. IF HE STANDS OUT 
AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 
you'LL GET A FIRST CLASS 
PICTURE. 


STEAOy now! 

THE STEADIER VOU HOLD 
THE CAMERA ^ 
THE CLEARER THE / 
PICTURE WILL BE. 


SEE THESE, DADl 
i'm GETTING QUITE 
PROFESSIONAU * 


you LOOK nr,TOO, 

WITH THAT CAMERA 
SLUNG ROUND 
yOUR NECK. 


vYauL ulc jDrowme iz/camei 

Cut along to your Kodak dealer’s and see 
now. 


ONLY 

I 


INC. TAX 


The Queen Mother paid a 
special visit to the City of 
London the other day to un¬ 
veil a bronze statue in a new 
courtyard outside . Bow 
Church. 

The statue, replica of one 
in the United States, is of that 
doughty English adventurer. 
Captain John Smith, and it 
was presented to the City of 
London by an American 
organisation, the Jamestown 
Foundation, to commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of 
Captain Smith's return from 
Virginia, the land (as the in- 
.scription runs) “from which 
began the overseas expansion 
of the English-speaking 
peoples." 


invasion. John Smith now v/ent 
through an amazing series of ad¬ 
ventures, which would be more 
than enough for any ordinary 
man’s lifetime. These adventures, 
according to his own accounts, in¬ 
cluded the defeat of several 
Turkish champions in single com¬ 
bat. being taken captive and sold 
into slavery, and finally making 
his escape by killing his tyrant 
master. Finally, after various 
wanderings through Europe, he 
managed to get home again. 

To an unknown land 

- By this time King James 1 was 
on the throne and had just 
granted a charter for- a new 
colony to be called Virginia. John 
Smith was just the sort of man 
needed in the settlement of a 
strange and almost unknown land, 
and in May, 1607, he became one 
of the adventurous band which 
landed from three small ships at 
the mouth of the James River. 

It was largely owing to the 
energy with which he explored the 
neighbourhood at the head of 
foraging parties that the settlers 
were able to get sufficient supplies. 
He was also a good negotiator 
with the Indians. Yet it was on 
one of these expeditions that he 
was captured by a hostile tribe, 
and was only saved from being 
clubbed to death by the chief’s 
daughter, Pocahontas. 

Later John Smith did good 


service in exploring and mapping 
the coast of the great sea-lake of 
Chesapeake Bay. Then he was 
■badly injured by an accident with 
■a bag of gunpowder and returned 
to England. He made one .more 
voyage, to explore and make the 
first reliable map of New England. 

He spent the last part of his 
life in London, producing maps 
and pamphlets in the cause of 
colonisation. 

He died in 1631 and was buried 
in St. Sepulchre's Church, which is 
about half-a-milc from the statue. 

John Smith’s memory is also 
kept evergreen at two places in 
Lincolnshire; in the parish church 
at 'V\''i]loiighby where he was bap¬ 


tised, and at Louth Grammar 
School where he was educated. 
Two plaques given by the James¬ 
town Foundation were recently 
unveiled there. 


The Queen Mother looking at the 
original statue during a visit to 
Jamestown a few years ago. 


Tt is doubtful if even the enor- 
mous family of the Smiths 
ever produced a son with more 
adventures to his credit than John 
Smith, who was born in- the little 
Lincolnshire town of Willoughby 
in 1580, when Elizabeth the First 
was queen. 

He was only 16 when he left 
home to seek adventure and per¬ 
haps fortune in the quickest way 
then open to an ordinary lad—by 
becoming a professional soldier. 
He joined the French army which 
was fighting the Spanish in .the 
Netherlands and remained there 


Captain John Smith’s statue 
in front of Bow Church, Lon¬ 
don. It is a replica of the 
one in the right-hand picture. 

for three or four years. He then 
returned home, being ship¬ 
wrecked on the way, and made a 
serious study of the arts of war. 

' Deciding next to offer his 
sword and services to the Arch¬ 
duke of Austria, who was defend¬ 
ing his country against Turkish 


WELL done! 

TRY ANOTHER^ 
BUT REMEMBER 
TO WIND ON 

first! 


BUrs new camera 
is a birthday 
present from Dad. 

It’s the smart, 
streamlined 
‘Brownie’ 127. 

Dad gives Bill 
some tips 
on using it. 


yOURE DOING 
.WELL. WITH THE 
LIGHT COMING OVER 
youR SHOULDER 
vou'll get a clear 
WELL-LIT SNAP. 
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DOWN ON THE 
FARM SGHOOL 


Ten-day-old piglets make lively handfuls 


Egg-cleaning is just one of the jobs they learn 


Lesson in grooming. For clean milk one needs clean cows. 


(Children from secondary schools 
in Buckinghamshire and Ox¬ 
fordshire take time off from their 
lessons to go down on the farm. 

For four or five days their 
“classroom” is Buckinghamshire’s 
County Demonstration Farm at 
Stoke Mandeville,: where, every 


year between September and- 
April,' courses on introductory 
farming are held. 

Says the farm superintendent, 
Mr. Arnold Lackie: “I try to 
make these courses part of the 
children’s general education. We 
do not attempt to persuade chil- 


. Astronomy js going farther out 
into space’; but this does not mean 
fhat there will be any real change 
in the older methods of observa¬ 
tion. This month, for instance, 
a new telescope has come into 
action—the 102-inch reflector at 
the Crimean Astrophysical Obser¬ 
vatory. It is the largest in Europe 
and the third largest in the world. 

Telescopes are of two main 
types. The “refractor” collects 
its light by means of a specially- 
shaped lens known as an object- 
glass, and the “reflector” uses a' 
system of mirrors. Both the 
biggest instruments so far built 
arc American. The telescope at 
Palomar, California, has a 200- 
inch mirror, and the Lick Obser¬ 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


vatory, has a 120-inch reflector. 
Nothing comparable has been set 
up in Britain, though a 98-inch 
reflector is being constructed for 
the. Royal Greenwich Observatory 
at Herstmonceux, in Sussex. 

Last month 1 was invited to go 
to Russia and give some lectures 
about the Moon. While there, I 
visited several of the main ob¬ 
servatories, and met many of the 
leading Soviet astronomers. One 
of the best-equipped observatories 
is in the Crimea, not far from 
Simferopol, where conditions are 
favourable and the skies are clear. 
It is here that the new; 102-inch 
reflector has been placed. I took 
a photograph of the immense 
dome, which is not yet quite com¬ 
pleted. 

The telescope itself has a skele¬ 
ton tube. This is a good plan; a 
solid tube is not needed, the only 
real requirement being to hold the 
mirrors in the right positions. The 
102-inch mirror itself was made in 
Leningrad, and is certainly of 
high quality, so that the telescope 
will be of the greatest use. 

Studying our neighbours 

Generally speaking, very large 
telescopes are not used for study¬ 
ing the Moon and planets; they 
are designed mainly for research 
on distant stars and star-systems 
which cannot be seen at all with 
smaller instruments. However, 
this does not apply so strictly to 
the new Crimean reflector. The 
Russians are extremely interested 
in our near neighbours in space, 
and the 102-inch will be used to 
study them as well as the stars. 

Making a huge mirror of this 
kind is a difficult task which takes 
years to complete ; and to make a 
completely satisfactory mounting 
is almost as hard. Also, it is im¬ 
portant to set up the telescope in 

dren to take up farming as a 
career. 

“ Farming can give a wider out¬ 
look on many subjects. From 
farming one can even learn a lot 
about history and geography. And 
mathematics come in when rations 
have to be worked out!” 


the most useful position. It would 
be folly to erect a giant instm- 
rnent in a place where the skies 
are usually cloudy or dust-laden, 
so thickly-populated areas have to 
be avoided. 

At present the Russians are 
working on a reflector which will 
have a mirror 236 inches in 
diameter, the largest in the world. 
While in the Soviet Union, I had 
the latest news about it. It vdll 
not go to the Crimea; after send¬ 
ing eiipcditions to all parts of their 
country, the Soviet scientists have 
decided that the best results will 
be obtained from Asia, though 
the exact site has not yet been 
chosen. The telescope is expected 
to be ready in about six or seven 
years. 

Whether the 236-ineh wilt re¬ 
main the world’s greatest astro¬ 
nomical telescope remains to be 
seen. At any rate, it will add 
much to our knowledge, since its 
light-grasp will be superior to that 
of the Palomar reflector. It will 


; reflector .telescope, Europe’s 
largest, near Simferopol, in 
the Crimea. 

be used to study objects so far 
away that their light, travelling 
at 186,000 miles per second, takes 
thousands of millions of years to 
reach us. Let us hope that it will 
do all that is expected of it. 
Meanwhile, the new 102-inch in 
the Crimea is ready to join in the 
exploration of our universe. 


Mlmodm 


WITH 

REAL BRICKS AHD NORTAR 

What exciting up-to-date building you can do with 
Contemporary Brickplayer! Models are architect 
designed to ‘0’ gauge scale. Included are bricks in all 
required shapes, roofing, windows, doors; plans 
and instruction booklet. For re-use of-bricks, 
dismantle by soaking in water. 

CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 
‘A’-19/11; ‘B’-27/6; ‘C'-SO/- 

TRADITIONAL BRICKPLAYER KITS 
,^Kit3 —27/6: Kit 3A —27/6; Kit 4 —52/-; 
Farm Kit — 63/- 






CO 


WIN A PRIZE! £210 0 £1010 0 £5'5 0 

also consolation prizes 

are offered In the BRICKPLAYER contest 


Al good toyshops, hobby shops, department stores. Leaflet on request, together with name and address of 
nearest stockist if required. 

I. w. SPEAR a SONS LTD. ( D e p t C.N.). E N F I E L D . MIDDLESEX 
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THERE ARE MODELS AT 


THE BOTTOM OF 


THEIR 


OARDEN 









.S&. 


A retired London bus-driver, Mr. W. Kennedy, has built this imposing castle, complete with 
drawbridge and water-filled moat, in his front garden at Norwich. But, instead of men-at-arms, 

flowers appear on the battlements. 


Mr. P. Eves of Burnham, Buckingham¬ 
shire, with some scale models of road 
locomotives built by himself. The big 
one can haul a load of a ton or more. 




A lover of birds, Mr. W. Pritchard of Ely, near Cardiff, has made 
a number of ornamental bird-baths in cement. Here he is at work 
on the centre-piece for one of them while, in the background, is his 
model of St. John’s Church, Cardiff. 


An expert in growing and trimming 
privet hedges, Mr. A. Bailey of Biggin 
Hill, Kent, is seen here snipping out a 
leafy model of a London bus. 


Using about 15,000 matchsticks, I4-year-old John 
Capps has made this fine model of his parish church 
at Halesworth, Suffolk. The windmill and inn seen 
in the background are two other examples of John’s 
skilled modelling. 

JU-I ■■ ■ •. 1 .Lii 


ju f Wf u f uy 




This amazing model of a pit-head at Abercynon, Glamorganshire, was made from 
memory by Mr. B. Lloyd of Bristol, an ex-miner. It took him 17 years to complete and 
contains 50,000 rivets, 3,000 wheels, and 103 lights. 


Making model trams is the hobby of Mr. R. Elliott, an engineer with London 
Transport. He has been building them for 30 years and his nephews, Ian and 
Anthony, like helping him run them on a track laid out round the garden. 
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THE DEER THAT BARKS QN RECORD 

New discs to note 


Chance for young detectives in the countryside 


Jn addition to our two native 
deer, the red and the roe, and 
one long-established alien, the 
fallow deer, there are now several 
other kinds of foreign deer at 
large in the woods in many parts 
of Britain. 

One of these is the sika, an 
Asiatic deer that is spotted like a 
fallow, but has antlers like a red 
deer (a fallow deer's antlers are 
flattened and broadened at the tip). 
This is quite widespread through¬ 
out Britain. 

Another is the little Chinese 
uater-deer. which has escaped 
from a few parks in Bedford¬ 
shire. Hampshire, and Yorkshire, 
but has probably not spread far 
beyond them. It is like a large 
dog, standing about two feet high, 
and has a pair of short tusks, but 
no antlers. 

In between these two comes the 
muntjac or barking deer from 
India and China, which is about 
the same size 
as the Chinese 
water- deer, 
but is much 
more widely 
distributed 
and firmly 
established. 
Both sexes 
have tusks. 
Track! of the munliae and tho male 
or buck muntjac has a short pair 
of antlers as well. The animal 
is dark chestnut brown in colour 
and likes to hide away in dense 
thickety woodland during the day. 

The first’ muntjacs got out of 
Woburn - Park in Bedfordshire 
about 60 years ago, and later on 
some also escaped from Whip- 
snade Zoo. which is not far from 
Woburn. They have now spread 




Titbit for a muntjac at Whipsnade Zoo 

widely from their points of origin, 
and are well established in wood¬ 
lands in several counties of the 
southern Midlands, including 
Buckinghamshire, . Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, 
and Hertfordshire. It has also 
been reported from, but is prob¬ 
ably not yet established in, Berk¬ 
shire. Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire. 
Middlesex. Norfolk. Suffolk, and 
Staffordshire. 

So naturalists over a wide area 
of England have a good chance 
of seeing a muntjac or at least 
signs of one in their walks through 
the woods. ([ saw one myself on 
the Bucks-Beds border last Spring.) 

One of the best ways of ascertain¬ 
ing if muntjacs arc present is to 
look for their tracks (as illus¬ 
trated here) in the muddy patches 
in the rides of woods. Each foot¬ 
print should be about an inch 
long. 

Little is yet known about the 


life history of the 
muntjac in Britain, so 
that if you do locate 
one in a wood near 
your home, there is 
great scope for 
making new' discover¬ 
ies. Wc arc very 
ignorant, for instance, 
about its breeding 
period. and even 
about the extent to 
which it is truly 
gregarious. 

According to the 
Field Guide to British 
Deer, the muntjac has 
three calls: a dog¬ 
like bark, hence its 
other name of bark¬ 
ing deer; a prolonged 
cry of alarm; and a “continuous 
series of subdued castanet-like 
sounds." This Field Guide, inci¬ 
dentally. costs 10s. 6d. and can be 
obtained from the Publications 
Officer of the Mammal Society 
(Brcck Cottage, Lyndhurst, Hants). 

Several groups of naturalists are 
interested in collecting informa¬ 
tion about the muntjac. Mr. F. J. 
Taylor Page, editor of the Field 
Guide, is always glad to receive 
fresh information-about it. Mr. 
T. J. Pickvance of Birmingham 
University is anxious to hear 
of the presence of muntjac any¬ 
where in the West Midlands, as 
part of his Midland Mammals 
Survey. The Chiltern Research 
Committee is studying the distri¬ 
bution of the muntjac in the 
Chiltern Hills, and 1 will gladly 
pass on to them any records sent 
to me c/o The Children's 
Newspaper. Here is a chance to 
do some useful detective work. 

Richard Fitter 



DICKIE VALENTINE: Only, 
Once on Pye 7N 15294. The 
warm voice 
if and friendly 
m personality of 
Dickie Valen- 
tinc have 
made him a 
great favour¬ 
ite with all 
the family. 
This record¬ 
ing shows 
once again 
, - _ how well he 

is suited to a ballad with a good 
melody. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

TONY HANCOCK; Pieces Of 
Hancock on Pye NPL 18054. Just 
in lime to brighten up those foggy 
afternoons comes the latest instal¬ 
ment in “The Secret Life of 
Anthony Hancock.” Those who 
are interested in photography will 
be particularly amused by Tony's 
adventures in "The Publicity 
Photograph.” With him. of course, 
is Sidney James, as well as Hattie 
Jacques. Bill Kerr, and Kenneth 
Williams. (LP. .J4s. Ud.) 

JOHNNY GREGORY: The TV 
Western Themes on Fontana TEL 
5110. The orchestra of Johnny 
Gregory and the Michael Sammes 
Singers go “ West ” for their new 
record. They provide us with 16 
themes from popular television 
and film Westerns, varying from 
the dramatic Hiph Noon to the 
hill-billy Last Round-tip. Charles 
Chilton, the producer of many in¬ 
teresting radio programmes about 
the American West, has written 
the sleeve notes about the songs. 
(LP. 35s. 9id.) 


L’ESPRIT DE PARIS on Colum¬ 
bia 33SX1259. This is one of the 
Columbia series “Music of the 
World.” Several artists from 
France join together in a disc 
which sets out to capture the spirit 
of Paris in song. Edith Piaf sings 
her successful Milord, Gilbert 
Becaud contributes Pilou Pilou He 
and the pretty little Jacqueline 
Boyer reminds us of the award¬ 
winning Tom Pillibi. (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF: 
Gianni Schicci and La Boheme on 
Columbia SCD2I4L The great 
soprano's repertoire naturally in¬ 
cludes roles from the operas of 
Puccini, as can be heard on these 
two arias, released under the series 
“Your Kind of Music.” This 
e.xcellent selection allows first-class 
performances to be obtained for 
a verv reasonable price. (45. 
6s. Hid.) 

STANLEY BLACK; Festival In 
Costa Rica on Ace of Clubs 
ACL 1039. 

Orchestra 
leader Stanley 
Black has 
become a 
great favour- 
i t e with 
buyers of 
Latin - Ameri- 
c a n records. 

They feel that 
the Black Or¬ 
chestra pro¬ 
vides the ideal rhythm for dancing. 
Certainly listening to this colour¬ 
ful music one finds the feet tap¬ 
ping cheerfully. Among the 
melodies included are The Mexi¬ 
can Hat Dance and Malatmena. 
(LP. 21s.) 



HERO OF QUEBEC— the story of General James Wolfe (9) 
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CAN BRAVE DE DRUCOUR HOLD OUT ANY LONGER ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAYS 
TAKE GOVE 


by Geoffrey Morgan 


After discussing the strange 
circumstances . surrounding the 
sunken aircraft off Gullmarsh 
Island, Fergie and the Conways 
sail down the river to find that 
Dr. Bredon, owner of the island, 
is already salvaging special equip¬ 
ment from his plane. Observing 
certain markers on shore, Jerry 
tells his companions that he be¬ 
lieves that the plane is a cover 
for allowing Bredon to work on 
another wreck without arousing 
suspicion. That night they drag 
the spot and the broken hatch- 
cover from a boat floats to the 
surface. At the same time Jane 
suddenly warns her companions 
that there is a light on the 
jetty . . . 

6. Examining the 
wreckage 

■[SJeither Jerry nor Fergie spoke; 

but they acted quickly. 
Leaning over the transom together 
they grabbed the broken hatch- 
cover and lifted it into the boat. 
Jane shifted briskly to the centre 
thwart as Fergie took the tiller 
and hauled in the mainsheet. 


Whisper began sailing faster, and 
Jerry lost no ti.me in getting the 
grapnel aboard. 

These hasty operations had 
occupied only a brief interval, and 
when they looked back they could 
see the light moving about on the 
launch. 

“ D’you think we were seen and 
they’re coming out to investigate?” 
Jane asked tremulously. 

“Someone might have spotted 
your torch, Jerry,” Fergie said. 

“Shouldn’t think so. It was 
only on for a second and it was 
well screened.” Jerry peered back 
over the ever-widening expanse of 
dark water between them and the 
jetty, no more than a thin shadow 
extending from the shore. “Who¬ 
ever he is, he's going back. Prob¬ 
ably forgotten something he’d left 
in the launch.” 

The light moved up on to the 
jetty and along it, and they 
watched until it had vanished be¬ 
yond the shrubs that edged the 
cottage garden. 

“It was a near thing,” Jane mur¬ 
mured in relieved tones. “With 


someone around it’s queer we 
didn’t see any lights in the house 
when we passed.” 

“There could have been lights 
on the other side,’’ Fergie pointed 
out. “We shouldn’t see them 
from the river.” 

“Well, we’re clear, anyway,” 
Jerry said confidently. “The next 
thing to do is to examine our 
find.” 

“The safest place to do that is 
round in Stavely Creek,” Fergie 
advised. “It’s less than a quarter 
mile down from here and we can 
lie there without being seen.” 

Stavely Greek 

Stavely Creek had a wide, easy 
entrance off the Weelie River, and 
was flanked on either side by a 
grassy sea wall that followed its 
winding course inland until it 
became no more than a tidal gut¬ 
way, into which the old marsh 
ditches drained near the disused 
pump mill, almost a mile to the 
north-east of Gullmarsh Island. 
Just inside the creek entrance the 
deep water channel curved close 
to a small inlet on the north side, 
offering a quiet anchorage shel- 



Fergie began scraping away with his knife 


tered by a thin line 
of stunted trees; Fer- j 
gie steered for this 
spot, and they 
lowered" sail and 
dropped anchor a few 
yards from the bank. 

In less than five 
minutes the' three of 
them . were studying 
the piece of salvage, ’ ’ 
covered in weed and 
barnacles, in the light 
of Jerry's powerful 
torch. Fergie began 
scraping away sea¬ 
weed with his knife, 
but when he had 
finished no definite 
clue was revealed that 
told them anything 
more than they already knew. It 
was part of the hatch-cover of a 
boat, but what type of boat it 
v/as, how it came to sink there 
and why it appeared to be so 
important to Dr. Bredon, were 
questions beyond solution. 

“By the size of the hatch I’d 
say it’s not a very large boat,” 
decided Fergie, at length. 

Jerry nodded, turning the ob¬ 
ject over for the umpteenth time. 

“And I’ve been wondering if 

these faint, dark streaks here-” 

he indicated markings on the 
underside of the wood “—could 
be tar stains.” 

“It’s hard to tell,” Fergie said. 
“The boat’s obviously been lying 
on the bottom some time.” 

“But if'they are tar stains, 
Jerry, what about them?” Jane 
asked. 


“Well, it’s not likely to be a 
yacht. It suggests a working 
boat.” He glanced at Fergie. 
“What do you think?” 

“I agree.” Fergie held the 
object, feeling its weight again. 
“It's certainly not a yacht hatch; 
too big. That’s another reason to 
suggest a working vessel, prob¬ 
ably a fishing boat.” 

“Have you heard of any fishing 
boat sunk in the river?” Jane 
asked Fergie. 

“Can’t say I have—at least, not 
off Gullmarsh. There are the 
remains of one on the mudflats 
above Potter’s Quay, but that’s 
been there for years.” 

Jane pulled the collar of her 
sailcloth smock high round her 
neck. She felt colder now the 
excitement was over, but she did 
not know whether the shivery 
Continued on page 10 




ASK YOUR PARENTS to help you 
erder. I’lcase Keep Oils list for future 
reference and to compare prices 




JAGATEX FAMOUS RIDING HABIT 

Choose from these wonderful bargains 
Top-quality Riding Kit at prices YOU can afford 


From top to too Jocatex completes the picture. 
You will be delighted with the croftsmart’made 
quality, beautiful styling end splendid finish. 

THE 'PAT' RIDING HAT Is the finest make available. 
Styled for utmost elegance, it has a reinforced hard crovm 
and peak for maximum safety and adjustable quilted, 
padded inner lining to ensure snug fit. Lightweight end 
\yatciproof, in Black or Brown velveteen. Usual cost 69/6 
to 79/6, 

THE 'PAT* HACKING JACKET. Dixon’s famous all \vqoI 
Yorksliire tweed. Fully styled and man tailored with 
non-crease lining. Lined throughout. Usual cost 5 gns. 

THE 'PAT' HUNTING JACKET. Beautifully finished in 
the finest quality-Black “fine weave” w'oollen blazer .cloth. 
Nylon reinforced to give extra wear. Lined throughout 
HUNTSMAN Red crease resisting rayon. Usuol cost 5 to 
6 gns. 


'PAT* JODHPURS. Genuine English Bedford Cord. 

Man tailored in highest quality. Tan shade. Impeccably 
cut and beautifully finished for correct fitting, superb 
comfort and hardest wear. Reinforced legs, zip fastener, 
2 pockets. All sizes available (aged 6 to 17). Usual cost 
abcut 5 gns. 

'PAT* RIDING BOOTS, Fine English Tan Willow Leather. 
Soft and Smooth. Genuine all-leather soles and heel.*;. 
Faultless style. Superb finish and comfort. Buckle 
fastening. Usual cost 75/-, 

THE 'PAT' RIDING MAC. Superb quality double texture 
waterproof coat, light putty shade. Man tailored, raglan 
sleeves, three piece skirt with fan pleat. Non-conductor 
rounded skirt and cuffs to prevent moisture creeping inside 
coat. Leg straps to button. Warm buggy lining. Usually 
priced Ground 5 gns. 

'PAT* RIDING WHIP. Thread and steel twigs and Pigskin 
hand part and nickel cap and collar. 25-1 in. long, covered 
in fxne-woven glazed cord. 


ORDER FORM Tick items ordered. Be sure to state sites and colours required. 


‘PAT’ niTTING CAP only 49/G. Post 2/6. Black, 

Brown. State colour.Size. 

‘PAT’ JACKETS only 59/G. Pest 2/6. Lovat, 
Fawn or Black shade. Bust sizes 26, 28, 30, 32. 
(34, 36, 38 5/- extra). 

Colour required....,.Bust size. 


‘PAT’ JOUnPt'RS only 39/6. Post 2/6. 
and Maids’ sizes (Ages G-17; waist 22-26? 

Wai.st size. 

Outside length (waist to ankle).. 

Height.LADIES’ sizes v,’aist 27 


Girls’ 

in.). 


|A| 1 

1 ‘PAT’ RiniNO BOOTS only 49/6, Post 2/6. 1 

Girls’ sizes 1, 2. 3, 4. 5. State .size. I 

1 LADIES’ sizes 4, 5, 0 and 7 5/- extra, 

‘PAT’ EIDIXJ RJAC only 69/6. Post 3/-. i 
t Length 30. 32, 34, 36 (38, 40 and 42 5/- extra). 

iDl I 

|B| 1 

lEl 1 

Icjj 

)/- ’ extra 

‘PAT’ IIIDI.VG TVHIP only 14/11, Post 1/1. | 

‘ Super model 21/6. Post 1/1. 

Any 2 garments or more Post 3/-, 

[FTi 


WE GUARANTEE TO SUPPLY A GOOD FIT, TO EXCHANGE OR REFUND HONEY WITHOUT QUESTION. Any Cash Order Sent C.O.D. (Pay Postman) 

(Dept. CH 38) 99 Anerley Road, London, S.E.20. 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 to 6. Wednesday I p.m. All day Saturday 


JACATEX 


NOTE POR PARENTS 

Deferred terms available in four equal 
paymenis. Goods sent 07i receipt of first 
pnyme?it. lialancc over three months. 
No extra charoc. 

Boys’ and ’ilcn’s Jodhpurs and Hats 
and Bo3’s’ ISoots, same prices. 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 

(CLOGS LETTC.CC, PLE/iSE) 

I enclose £...Chcquc/Postal Order. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 

This fine stamp, now obsolete, value 3j9 sent 
FREE to an asking for our British Colonial 
approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 

GET YOUR COPY NOW ! 

~~ SPECIA1. OFFERS j 

TRINIDAD QE. 130c Obs. Cat. 5/< 2/- EA. I 
St. VINCENT QE. 1 doll. 5/- $3-S0 1i;-EA. I 

(Please tell your parents^) 


R. d. SmiTH & SON, 81 REDBREAST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 



99 

PiaORIAL 

STAMPS 


Just send us 
your name and 
address and 
enclose 3d. for 
postage and we 
will send you 

ABSOLUTELY FUEE OF CHARGE 
this wonderful packet of 09 different 
stamps—all are pictorials. In addition 
Approvals will accompany each gift. No 
obligation to buy anything. 

Please tell vour -pcirents you are xcritina. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD- 

Depf,' P50, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


BtriLD YOUR OWN 

Vt^LllCI^CK 



Enjoy the thrill of 
making this beautiful 
Black Forest wall clock. 
A few hours to construct 
—and you have a wall 
clock that will last a 
life-time. 

Beautifully hand carved 
in wood and painted in 
delightful colours ready 
to assemble. Complete 
with all moving parts 
made in brass with 
chain, weight and pend¬ 
ulum and full assembly 
instructions. 


Send JP.O. now for 
'mmediate delivery. 


Post Free 


COLTON & CO. 

(Lapidaries) LTD. 

rhe Crescent, Wimbledon 

London. S,W.f9. 



SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy your leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting and, being educational, can 
help you with your future career. Tahe 
your choice: 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d. in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student's : microscope at 
£5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Our notes show how 
such receivers can be made simply and 
cheaply using transistors. Mains or 
large batteries are not required so you 
can use transistors with absolute safety. 
A 4J or 6 volt flashlamp battery is the 
only power required and this will last 
many weeks. Send 8d. in stamps for 
our notes. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. ■ 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10 GRANVILLE STREET 
SHEFFIELD 2 
Tel. 27467 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 


(All Oifferentl 


50 

100 China 

100 Hungary 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Russia 
25 Switzerland 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 
50 India 


500 Whole World 
(without G.B.) 8/G 
12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


10 Aden 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Cyprus 
10 Gibraltar 
200 Germany 
25 Ceylon 
100 Australia 


2/6 

2/6 

1/3 

1/3 

3/- 

1/9 

5/- 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets. 
Packets, Albums, etc., available Free on 
request, also Illustrated List of U.S.A. 
GIBBONS’ 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE just published, 
price 22/6, plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD, (Dept. C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lone, London, E.C.4 


Set oP 4 Great Britain Queen 
high values, Tje, sfiol-Ui 
stamps, for only t/- 





_ r' 

These beautiful used stamps are catalogued 
at 22/9. But to introduce our new Special 
Approvals <no need to buy any), we wiu 
send you these four High Values for only 1/-, 
plus 3d. postage. Don't taiss this opportunity 
of obtaining these fine stamps for your 
collection. Please teU your parents. 

D. J. HANSON LTD. (Dept. C.N.36)« 
EASTRINGTON, GOOL€, YORKS. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Soper Ferfaration Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd- upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN53), 

53 New! yn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


XMAS GIFT 

FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
In attraciWe box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children's parties. 



PER BOX 
POST 
FREE 

Please give names In 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NORTHERN NOVELTIES 
Dept. 3, UNDERCLIFFE, BRADFORD, 2 


10 NEW B.C. 


PICTORIALS 







FOR 


3d. 


POST FREE 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, 


To all asking to sec our 
Quality Approvals we 
will sejid 10 new Colonials 
(inc, illus.) for 3d. only. 
(Abroad 1/- extra.) With¬ 
out Approvals. Price 1/3. 
Adult - collectors c-atered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. Particulars 
sent of "Wright's New 
Junior Stamp Ciub"- 7 - 
Adnmsion Tree — Fine 
Gifts, 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1 807.) 
TeU pour parents. 

(Dept. 5), Canterbury, Kent, 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


Very important 
of paper 


The main purpose of a stamp is 

• to pay the postage on a letter. 
Indeed, when the first stamps were 
issued there seemed no need to 
make their designs interesting, be¬ 
cause (as it seemed at the time) 
nobody was likely to give them a 
second glance. 

Modern stamps are still intended 
for collecting postage but they 
have other functions, too. They 
are in fact very important scraps 
of paper. Some mark historic 
events or honour famous men and 
women, while others show views 
of beautiful scenery and notable 
buildings in the countries of their 
origin. It is these pictorial issues 
which have helped to make stamp¬ 
collecting such a popular hobby. 

Now comes a new series of five 
stamps from China with yet an¬ 
other purpose: to illustrate dif¬ 
ferent ways in which the Chinese 
can make their country a healthier 
place to live in. One value shows 
a doctor examining a baby at a 



clinic, and on another a peasant 
is spraying his crops to kill harm¬ 
ful insects. On the stamp pictured 
here a housewife is busily clean¬ 
ing windows. 


The Chinese government hopes 
that by following the advice given 
on the new stamps the people of 
China will strive to overcome the 
twin evils of dirt and disease. 

Physical fitness of a very high 
standard is necessary for com¬ 
petitors in the long cycle races 
which are held in many European 
countries. The annual Tour of 
Bulgaria race lasts ten days and 
the coveted Yellow Jersey is 
awarded to the overall leader at 
the end of each day’s stage of 
about a hundred miles. 


The route starts in the capital, 
Sofia, crosses the Balkan mountain 



range, reaches the Black Sea coast 
at Varna, and returns to finish in 
Sofia. Teams-from six countries 
competed in this year’s race. 

A Bulgarian cyclist, Boyan 
Kotsev, was the winner for the 
third time in succession, with Bel¬ 
gians in second and third places. 
Bulgaria also won the team cham¬ 
pionship, and the special stamp 
illustrated here has been issued to 
celebrate the occasion. 

J]VERY Winter the Finnish Post 
Office issues a short series of 
charity stamps in aid of Red Cross 


scraps 

funds. The 1960 series, to be 
issued next week, shows snowy 
scenes in Finland. The reindeer 
on the 10 plus 2 marks value seem 
to be running a race of their own! 



Among several interesting new 
issues from Poland is one 
which marks the centenary of the 
birth of Ignace Paderewski, the 
famous Polish pianist. He was 
born on" 18th November, 1860, 
and died in 1941. Paderewski, of 
course, was not only a gifted 
musician; he was also a great 
patriot. While Poland was striv¬ 
ing for independence during the 
First World War, concerts given 



by Paderewski in the United 
States raised large sums of money 
to help his suffering fellow- 
countrymen. 

They showed their gratitude by 
electing him as their first Prime 
Minister wh£n Poland gained htr 
independence in 1918. 

C. W. Hill 


THE CONWAYS TAKE COVER 


feeling was due to reaction or the 
night air. 

“Well, now that we know there 
IS a boat close to the plane and 
it’s probably a fishing boat—where 
do we go from there?” she wanted 
to know. “1 mean, there’s not 
enough evidence to take to any¬ 
one; it doesn’t prove anything 
sinister, unless we can prove the 
plane crash was a fake. It’s not 
the only wreck lying in the river 
—that’s how anyone else would 
see it.” 

“Who said we're showing it 
to anyone else?” Jerry returned. 
“It just proves I was right—be¬ 
tween ourselves. But this piece of 
salvage isn’t enough for us to 
follow up without some further 
clue. So I’m all for having an¬ 
other run over the target. How 
about you, Fergie?” 

“Well,” Fergie grinned. “We 
made the first catch easy enough. 
Fm game for another go.” 

“We’ll have to give them time 
to settle down,” Jane insisted. 
“Guess I don’t want another panic 
like the last do.” 

“We wouldn’t argue about 
that,” Jerry grinned. “How long 
shall we wait, Fergie?” 

“Can’t believe they’Jl be about 
all night, but we’d better make 
it safe.” He glanced at the 


luminous dial of his watch. “It’s 
ten-to-two now; first light conies 
soon after five. If we’re in posi¬ 
tion a good hour before that, I 
shouldn’t think we’re likely to be 
disturbed.” 

They settled down to sleep for 
an hour but at the end of' that 
time not one of them had been 
able to close their eyes for more 
than five minutes. They were 
relieved to be on the move again 
and, after they , had drunk some 
coffee. Fergie downed the awning 
and they hoisted sail. 

From the deep 

The island was bathed in a 
misty darkness; nothing disturbed 
the stillness there. As the marker 
buoy passed, then bobbed astern, 
Jerry let the grapnel go and’ they 
followed the same dragging pro¬ 
cedure as before. 

On the first three runs the grap¬ 
nel lodged on nothing very solid, 
though a few fragments of wood 
rose to the surface. These were 
too small to allow them to waste 
precious time on examination: 
But sailing back again for the 
fourth time on a slightly different 
course the grapnel suddenly held 
fast before they had covered half 
the estimated wreck area. Fergie 
and Jerry hauled together and the 


object below "began to give and 
finally broke away, releasing the 
line and grapnel. A few seconds 
later a short strip of jagged timber 
appeared on the surface. Fergie 
reached over and hoisted it aboard. 

They examined it on the bottom 
boards where the torch was 
shielded by the sides of the boat. 
It was a small part of a shallow 
wooden rail similar to those found 
across the stern of inshore fishing 
smacks. Five faded letters were 
faintly visible on its surface. 

“What d’you make of the 
letters, Jerry?” Jane leaned 
over his shoulder. 

“They’re part of the name of 
the boat. Two words. The 
dickens of it is this piece has 
broken off in the middle of both 
of them. You can’t see-” 

“Can you get the letters, 
Jerry?” Fergie asked. 

“I think so—looks like O . . . 
O . . . D. Then there’s a gap and 
I . . . N He glanced up. 

“That’s all.” 

“Listen!” broke in Jane 
urgently. “A boat coming! . . 

“Put us about, Fergie,” Jerry 
urged sharply. “And start up 
the outboard. That could be the 
charter boat Bredon said he was 
expecting! . . 

To he continued 
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Two GomposorSj 
ten records 



'J’he names of two famous com¬ 
posers can he formed by 
starting in turn with each of the 
two top records and moving from 
letter to letter. 


!fi!!!!illlll!IIIIIllilini; 

FIND THE COIN 

first is in half, but never in 
whole; ^ [goal; 

My second's in target and also in 
My third is in quarter, but never 
in less; 

My fourth is in think, but never 
in guess; 

My fifth is in eighth, though never 
in first; 

My sixth is in drink, as well as 
in thirst; 

My seventh’s in heron, but never 
in stork; 

My eighth is in pig, but strangely, 
not pork; 

My whole is a coin that, after this 
year. 

From Britain's money will just 
disappear. 

Two from one 

(^.VN you find a ten-letter word 
meaning genuine? When you 
have done so, can you also re¬ 
arrange the letters to form two 
words each of five letters, one 
meaning a name or description, 
the other standing for a likeness? 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii'iiTi 

Careless Fat 

Our careless Pat 

Had lost his hat. 

He’d hunted everywhere. 
Right down the lane 
And back again— 

It simply wasn’t there. 
Began to look 
Down by the brook— 
Stopped to fish instead. 

And in that place 
He saw his face— 

His hat was on his head! 


Orossword 

picture 

J’lRST, can you 
identify the ob¬ 
jects illustrated? If 
you do so correctly 
you will find that by 
using the initial 
letters, each line will 
give the name Of a 
boy. or a girl. Can 
you find all ten 
Christian names? 



'A 

.1 




2 ' 



0 

Y 







1 


“E 


(4 


D 


■(p 

/ 


a 

L 




E 




E 


Q 




% 



M 

w 

•e 

/ 


% 


N 







E 








^4 



THREE’S COKflPANY 

clue to a three-letter word which, 
I’fS the answer to (b). A further 
five-letter answer to clue (c). 

Amy.ers are f;iicn in next column 

4. (a) Contained 24 blackbirds. 

(b) Coniferous tree. 

(c) The backbone. 


In this word puzzle (a) is a 
with another letter added, gi\ 
letter is added to make a 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. 


1. (a) Worn on the head. 

(b) Short cloak. 

(c) Frolicsome dance. 


Ill 


COMPETITION FOR STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


2. (a) Consumed food. 

(b) Entrance to field. 

(c) Maks a harsh sound. 

3. (a) Slippery fish. 

(b) Part of the foot. 

(c) For spinning or steering. 


5. (a) Frozen water. 

(b) Tropical grain. 

(c) Cost. 

6. (a) Tool for loosening earth. 

(b) Fle.xible water-pipe. 

(c) Residence. 


Making your own 
greetings cards 

JJere is an idea which will help 
you to produce your own 
greetings cards. You need drav/- 
ing paper on to which drawings 
in newsp.rpers {not magazines) can 
be transferred. 

Place the drawing you have 
chosen face downwards on the 
drawing paper and hold it firmly 
in position. Then rub the back 
with the unsharpened end of a 
pencil until the picture appears on 
the drawing paper. The lines can 
then be more clearly defined with 
pen or pencil, and the completed 
picture can be coloured. 


A re you a philatelist ? Here is a contest for all readers who collect 
foreign stamps, and to each 'of the six winners C N will award 
a nicely-bound stock-book containing a selection of pictorial stamps, 
with slip-in spaces for storing hundreds of duplicates. 

Everyone under 17 m.ay enter. All you have to do is say to which 
European countries you think the ten stamps illustrated hero belong. 
You may use reference books to help where nepessary, and the following 
.jt contains all the countries which are represented : 

EIRE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, POLAND, HUNGARY, NORWAY, 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND, ITALY, FRANCE, PORTUGAL, 
FINLAND, AUSTRIA, SPAIN, BELGIUM, GREECE, CYPRUS, 
SWITZERLAND, YUGOSLAVIA. 

Make a neat, numbered list of your answers on a postcard, add your 
full name, age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian to sign it as 
your own work. Post the card to 

C N Stamps Competition, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4, 
to arrive by Tuesday, 29th November, 1960, the closing date. 

The prizes will be awarded for the six best correct entries, with writing 
according to age taken into consideration. The Editor's decision is final. 



BILLY TRIES HARD—BUT 
SLIPS UP AGAIM 


‘Jt’s about time I gave the car 
a clean,” muttered Daddy one 
Saturday morning. 

“But why?” as'xed Billy. “It 
vfill otily get dirty again almost at 
once.” 

“You don’t clean a car just to 
make it look nice,” explained 
Daddy. “You clean and polish it 
to provide protection from the 
rain and weather.” 

Having nothing better to do, 
Billy decided to help. Besides, he 
liked playing with the hose. Be¬ 
tween them they made a fine job 
of the cleaning and they had 
almost finished when Mummy 
called out that there was a phone 
call for Daddy. 

Billy stood admiring their work 
for a moment, then he noticed 
that the windows were dirty. 
“Must finish the job,” he mur¬ 
mured. He crossed the lawn to 
get a bucket of clean water, then 
returned and climbed inside the 
car. He finished the front windows, 
and climbed over the back seat to 
do the rear windov/s. He v/as giv¬ 
ing them a final polish when 
Daddy returned. 

“Oh, good lad,” he began. Then 
he stopped short and stared in 
dismay through the open doors. 

“What's the matter?” asked 


Billy. “Haven’t I done them 
well?” 

“ Beautifully,” agreed Daddy. 
“ But just look at the carpets and 
the seats.” 

Billy looked down — at the 
muddy footprints and leaves he 
had brought into the car with him 
after crossing the lawn. 

“Oh dear,” he sighed. “Why 
does something always go wrong 
when I try to help!” 


AFjS¥/ERS TO PUZZLES 

Two composers, ten records, Bach ; 
Schubert. Find the coin. Farthing. 
Two from one. Legitimate ; title ; 
image. Correct speech. Arabic-Syria ; 
Portuguese-Brazil ; English-Libcria ; 
IASI Wtirs l.HSV.'m _Spanish-Ar- 
gentina ; Gcr- 
man-Austria. 
Crossword pic- 
^ __ ture. Down. 1 
Alice; 3 Andrew; 
4 Eileen; 5 Erica; 
8 Eva ; 10 Ned. 
Across. 2 Sally ; 
6 Carol ; 7 

Owen ; 9 Ann. 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 cap, cape, caper. 2 ate, gate, grate. 
3 eel, heel, wheel. 4 pie, pine, spine. 
5 ice, rice, price. 6 hoe, hose, house. 



CoTTect speech 

Five languages are here linked 
with five countries. But they have 
not been correctly paired. Can 
you put them right ? 

\ RABic - Argentina; Portuguese- 
Syria; English- Austria; 
Spanish-Brazil; German-Liberia. 


FOR YEARS OF PLEASURE 

SUFERMINICiNE 



The famous MOVIE and STILL 
Projector-in-one. Operates from 
the mains. • Sent with six films 
and transformer. 

PR<« £SJ4.0 : 

or 5/. DEPOSIT 

& 18 fortnightly payments of C/8. 
Postage of 2/6. 

300 exciting colour films to 
choose from. 


' NEW SCIENTIST 
MICROSCOPE 

Swivelling objective turret for 
accurate study of specimens. 
Lenses of 3 different powers 
of magnification. Optically 
designed with adjustable 
arm, focusing knobs, stage 
w’ith spring clips and 
adjustable mirror, com¬ 
plete with glass micro¬ 
scope slides, test tubes, 
tweezers and detailed 
instruction book with 
suggested experi¬ 
ments. 

CASH 
PRICE 






COLOENTQNE 

ACCORDION 

A professionally styled 20-note 
treble, 8-button ba.se Piano 
Accordion, with richly chased 
grille and scintillating glitter 
finish casing. Complete with two 
adjustable back straps, bellow 
straps,' tutor and carrying case. 


or 5/- deposit and 4 monthly instalments 
of 5/9. Postage 2/6. 




or 5/- 
DEPOSIT 


& 18 fortnightly payments of 3/4. 
Postage of 3/6. 


HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), IB Ramsden Road, London, S.W.12 
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Not just hanging around 



What better training for pulling on a rope than swinging on a 
rope 7 That, at any rate, is'the opinion of these members of the 
Croydon Harriers tug-of-war team seen keeping in trim at the 
Croydon Sports Arena, Surrey. 

BRIAN PHELPS HAS NEW PARTNER 

Two boys to help each other 


FEW weeks after the Rome 
Olympic Games, Wally Orner 
decided that he must devote more 
time to his business and so could 
no longer coach Brian Phelps, 
Britain’s champion diver. The 
decision could well mean that an¬ 
other great diver is produced for 
Britain. 

For 16-year-old Brian has 
formed an unusual partnership 
with 15-year-old Richard Walker, 
a fellow-member of the Highgate 
Diving Club who has had great 


success in junior competitions this 
year. Richard’s coach is also un¬ 
able to continue, so the two lads 
will help each other. 

The arrangement should work 
out well for both boys. Richard 
will have the benefit of a cham¬ 
pion’s guidance and experience. 
And in helping Richard, Brian will 
himself have to concentrate on 
what he has been taught. . Also 
Richard will be on hand to 
observe and point out any faults. 


TABLE 

SOCCER 


Proudly present LEAGUE CUPS 
As few as TWO boys can form a “NEWFOOT V” 
LEAGUE and obtain a MOST ATTRACTIVE 
” LEAGUE ” CUP FREE ! 

Full details in all games of *‘NEWFOOTY” 
TABLE SOCCER as recommended by 
FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL FOOT¬ 
BALLERS, tvith 22 Miniature men, ball and 
goals, you have ALL THE THRILLS of REAL 
FOOTBALL. The ORIGINAL game of 
SKILL with FINGER TIP CONTROL. 
From Sports and Toy Shops 10/11,19/11,44/U, 
or write for details of this and other 
exciting games “ SOCRATES ” and 
“NEWRUGGER” Two in one 
Magnetic Football, "PEL MEL” 
STEEPLECHASE, "SHOW 
JUMP,” MONTE, etc., to 


% 

free 







L KEELING SONS PRIMROSE STREET. LIVERPOOL. < 


fimum BRim» naval 

PURE WOOL ■ ^ 

- ''lONLV 



'POSTCTC^'l 


New and 
Made for 


Great purchase 
30,000 from 
Admiralty thus 
fantastic priced 
'unissued, 
immunity from icy Antarctic 
cold for submarine crews, 
etc. DON’T SUFFER this 
Winter. Made fgr warmth, 
super comfort o.nd lasting 
wear, of heavy knit soft 
springy wool. Ribbed crew neck, cuffs & waist. 
Attractive traditional Navy Blue, Full length, 
goes right over hips. Long sleeves. Plenty of 
shoulder room. Sizes up to 40—19/6, post 2/6. 
Also for women. Wool alone cost far more! 
Refund guarantee. LISTS CLOTHING, 




THE 


Mi 

wrcwAi 





CASH PRICE 

211 - POST ETC. 2 6 ^ ^ 

CONSTRUCTED OF SUPERB ‘TOM-TOM’ 
COTTON PROOFED FABRIC AND NOT 
MADE OP NYLON. Height 5'6". Built 
With collapsible poles so that you may 
dismantle the tent swiftly and transport 
anyw'here. No centre pole. Can be erected 
anywhere. A real w'aterproofed tent. Will 
accommodate 4/5 children. A THRILLING 
GIFT FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
Cash price 21/-, post, etc., 2/6. WATER¬ 
PROOF GROUNDSHEET 10/6 if required, 
FREE LISTS. TENTS. CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT, ETC.' TERMS, 

(Dept. CN/7). 196-200 Coidkarbour Lane. 
Loughboro* June.. London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


RALLY DRIVERS ON REST 
AND BE THANKFUL HILL 


]I^£ore than 180 crews from 
France, Germany, and 
Sweden as well as Great Britain 
will be taking part in next week’s 
British International Car Rally, the 
biggest event of its kind in the 
United Kingdom. 

Starting from Blackpool on 


Look out for 
Benaud number 
two 

H e’ll be the greatest leg-spin 
bowler in the family.” 

So says Richie Benaud, Aus¬ 
tralia’s Test captain, of his 16- 
year-old brother John. In his final 
year at Parramatta High School, 
Sydney, John Benaud has already 
made a great impression in New 
South Wales with his leg-spin 
bowling. 

Last season he took 53 wickets 
in Sydney third-grade cricket with 
the Cumberland club, the team 
with which Richie and his father 
both played. This season John 
Benaud is playing in second grade 
matches. 

In his first three games he took 
18 wickets for only 10 runs each. 
Despite his youth, he is expected 
to step up into the senior grade 
team before brother Richie leaves 
Australia next Spring for the tour 
of Britain. 

It looks as if the name of 
Benaud will figure in Australian 
cricket for many years yet. 

WORKING THEIR WAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 
But they have time for 
rugby 

gouTit African Fred Swart did 
not have to wait long for his 
first game of rugby in this 
country. When his boat arrived 
at Southampton the other day a 
message was there telling him that 
he had been picked to play fox 
Harlequins “A” side on the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Fred is working his way round 
the world—and looking for a 
game of rugger whenever he can. 
But for injury, Fred might well 
have been included in the Spring¬ 
bok touring party now in Britain. 

Harlequins have two other 
young South Africans who are 
working their way round the 
world. They are Aubrey Luck 
and Tony Holmes, 


Monday, 21st November, the 
drivers have to cover a testing 
2,064-mile course, much of which 
will be in Scotland over roads and 
remote tracks that have never 
been used for thiS particular type 
of event. The first competitors to 
complete the course are expected 
to arrive at Brands Hatch, Kent, 
at about two o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, 25th November. 

The route takes the “field” 
across the Pennines to Brough, 
then northwards over the Scottish 
border for sprint tests at the Char- 
terhall circuit near Edinburgh. 
After a breakfast halt at Peebles, 
there will be a speed ascent of the 
famous Rest and Be Thankful 
Hill, a one-in-eight climb with a 
hairpin bend at the top. This is 
followed by a tortuous 180-mile 
run to the overnight stop at Inver¬ 
ness. 

On the second day, competitors' 
will tackle a 300-mile “ figure 
eight” around Inverness. Much 
of this part of the course will be 
over private roads and will include 
specially timed stages as well as 
speed sections. 

The route will then swing south 
for an 870-mile run to Brands 
Hatch. The climax of the Rally 
will come on Saturday, 26th 
November, when drivers who have 
survived to reach journey’s end 
will take part in a series of five- 
lap races round the Brands Hatch 
circuit to determine the outright 
winners. 


New stars from 
soccer ‘nursery’ 

J)agenham, in Essex, is becoming 
a famous “nursery” for 
young footballers. Jimmy 
Greaves, the Chelsea and England 
inside-right; Terry Venables, Eng¬ 
land Youth and amateur inter¬ 
national also with Chelsea; Leslie 
Allen, Tottenham Hotspur’s inside- 
left; and Ken Brown, the West 
Ham and England centre-half, are 
just a few of the former Dagen¬ 
ham schoolboys who have achieved 
stardom. 

Now two more youthful foot¬ 
ballers from this district are show¬ 
ing bright - promise. They are 
members of the Dagenham Boys' 
Schools team this season—inside- 
right Jimmy Scott, and his wing 
partner, Tony Bateman. 

• Six years ago they formed the 
right wing at Hunter’s Hall 
Primary School, and they con¬ 
tinued their partnership at the 
Eastbrook Senior School. Now at 
the age of 15 they are still to¬ 
gether—as members of the Lon¬ 
don Boys representative side. 

EXPERT OPINION 

“J THINK England has found a 
potential champion. He has 
excellent ground strokes and a 
good tactical sense. Above all, he 
is inodest and keen, so I am not 
worried about his deficiencies in 
volleying because they will disap¬ 
pear as he matures.” 

The speaker? Jean Borotra. 
after playing in the fiftieth annual 
France v. Britain international 
club lawn tennis match. 

The subject? Stanley Matthews 
Britain’s new junior champion. 


Good advice for young golfers 



Ten of Britain’s best young women golfers have been attending a 
three-day course of special training at the Sandy Lodge Golf Club 
in Middlesex. Here we see them with the professional in 
charge of the course, Ryder Cup player John Jacobs. 



ALL-ROUND ALFLE 



ii’ccIeratiOL of Ehodcsia and Kyasaland; Jlcssrs. Kingston?, Ltd. lOtli I^OTcniber, 1900. 
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